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How  is  an  overseas  church  representative  on  the  field,  with  a 
million  things  crying  to  be  done  every  minute,  going  to  find  time  to 
write  those  reports  or  human  interest  stories  or  take  those  pictures 
for  which  the  home  folks  are  always  clamoring? 

Yet  your  reports  and  pictures,  especially  material  which  re- 
veals something  of  the  intimate  on-going  life  of  your  mission  or 
assignment  and  the  significance  of  the  work  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, is  the  one  way  by  which  people  of  the  churches  here  in 
America  can  know  the  amazing  story  of  what  is  being  accomplished 
in  other  lands.  Through  your  letters  and  pictures,  Christian  soli- 
darity around  the  world  becomes  real  to  them. 

If  you  can  just  get  them  to  see  all  the  opportunities— as  you 
see  them— they  can’t  help  but  support  you,  with  their  prayers  and 
with  their  money. 

Giving  the  folks  back  home  the  significant  and  interesting 
material  they  require  is  one  of  the  best  long-term  investments  you 
can  make  of  the  required  time.  We  all  realize  that  the  churches  of 
America  are  not  giving  for  overseas  work  in  proportion  either  to 
their  ability  or  the  present  opportunity.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
can  never  scold  them  into  doing  much  better.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  capture  their  imaginations,  their  hearts,  and  help  them  realize 
that  they  too,  have  a stake  in  and  responsibility  for  your  work. 
This  in  turn  means  new  opportunities  for  service  and  evangelism, 
and  the  furthering  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Some  day,  we  hope,  every  mission  will  formally  provide  in 
its  schedules  and  budgets  for  time  and  funds  adequately  (verbally 
and  pictorially)  to  tell  the  story  of  its  work  to  the  folks  back  home. 


Which  comes  first— the  picture  or  the  story?  Some  folks  have 
asked  why  our  chapter  on  “Say  it  with  Pictures”  precedes  the  one 
on  “Say  it  with  Words.”  The  present  order  is  in  no  way  a judgment 
as  to  the  relative  worth  of  the  two  methods  of  interpretation.  The 
picture  should  tell  a story;  the  story  should  create  a picture.  Many 
things  which  need  to  be  said  about  one,  need  to  be  said  about  the 
other  method,  too. 

The  author  felt  that  because  pictures  were  more  concrete,  it 
was  easier  to  give  specific  suggestions  about  them  first.  We  could 
then  point  out  that  many  of  the  same  principles  apply  when  we 
“say  it  with  words.”  Both  chapters  are  relevant  to  both  methods 
of  interpreting  your  work. 
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Within  the  last  decade,  religious  promotion  and  fund  raising 
in  America  have  taken  on  many  new  and  exciting  aspects.  More- 
over, editors  of  national  magazines,  both  religious  and  secular,  are 
increasingly  interested  in  missions,  if  we  can  give  them  the  highest 
class  material  that  fulfills  very  exacting  editorial  requirements. 

Nowhere  are  these  pressing  new  opportunities  more  apparent 
than  in  the  demand  for  really  good  pictures. 

the  best  is  none  too  good 

Even  if  you  are  not  an  expert  author  it  is  possible  for  some- 
one at  the  home  base  to  edit  what  you  write  to  make  it  the  exact 
required  length  and  “slant”.  But  there  isn’t  much  anybody  can  do 
to  make  a good  picture  out  of  a poor  one.  Moreover,  acceptability 
of  your  written  material,  with  or  without  revision,  will  often 
depend  a lot  on  what  excellent  pictures  are  available.  So  it  is 
important  that  the  photographs  you  send  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  just  the  kind  the  editors  demand. 
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hoiv  to  got  the  editor's  "ves” 
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Pictorial  demands  vary  just  as  journalistic  demands  vary.  How- 
ever, some  suggestions  are  almost  universally  valid: 

get  a GOOD  camera 

This  is  not  a treatise  on  general  photography,  so  there  is 
no  cause  to  emphasize  here  the  desirability  of  getting  your  hands 
on  the  very  best  camera  you  can  afford  or  can  persuade  anybody 
to  send  out  to  you. 

Nor  is  this  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  relative  merits 
of  the  “press”  type  camera,  with  its  large,  easily  enlarged  nega- 
tives; the  “see  what  you’re  getting”  reflex  type;  or  the  35mm.,  with 
its  great  flexibility  and  its  potential  for  getting  the  picture  which 
you  might  miss  with  more  cumbersome  equipment.  In  favor  of  the 
35mm.  camera  is  the  low  cost  of  film  and  the  possibility  of  taking 
three  or  four  pictures  of  a given  subject  for  what  it  would 
normally  cost  you  to  take  one  large  picture.  Of  the  three  or  four, 
if  you  use  care  in  your  work,  one  may  well  be  better  than  the 
single  one  you  woidd  take  on  a camera  where  you  were  counting 
the  cost  of  each  exposure.  But  because  individual  exposures  are 
cheap,  many  35mm.  users  just  “snap”,  without  thought  or  prepa- 
ration. Advocates  of  a larger  camera  justly  contend  that  one  good 
picture  is  better  than  a dozen  inferior  ones.  Moreover,  to  get 
good  enlargements  from  a 35mm.  camera,  one  must  be  sure  of 
special  fine  grain  developing,  seldom  at  the  command  of  most 
people  on  the  field.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  scratches  enlarge 
along  with  the  picture.  And  there  is  no  denying  that  the  larger 
negative  can  be  enlarged  further  than  a smaller  negative  of  the 
same  caliber.  It  you  are  not  yet  irrevocably  devoted  to  one  type, 
your  visual  experts  will  probably  definitely  recommend  a camera 
with  a negative  size  of  at  least  -Va”  * 2i/4”  for  black  and  white 
pictures,  and  a 35mm.  one  for  color  slides.  Ask  your  own  board’s 
visual  experts  and  be  guided  by  them. 

Everyone  likes  to  see  his  own  pictures  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
if  you  look  at  photography  not  as  an  extra-curricular  hobby,  but 
as  an  integral  and  very  serious  and  essential  part  of  your  job,  then 
(unless  you  yourself  do  first  quality  work  or  have  first  class  pro- 
fessional service  available)  you  may  prefer  to  air  mail  undeveloped 
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films  back  to  your  board  and  ask  that  prints  be  sent  to  you.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  film  processed  in  the  field,  do  insist  on 
highest  processing  standards  and  send  sharp,  glossy  prints,  or 
preferably,  the  negatives.  A splendid  picture  can  be  rendered 
useless  by  being  developed  in  old  chemicals  or  with  lack  of  tempera- 
ture control.  If  you  want  a negative  for  yourself  as  well  as  one 
for  the  folks  at  home,  why  not  take  duplicate  shots?  This  is  espe- 
cially desirable  in  taking  color  pictures. 

If  you  send  prints,  it  will  be  helpful  if  you  will  indicate 
whether  they  are  “exclusive”  or  whether  you  are  sending  the  same 
picture  to  others,  e.g.  your  home  town  newspaper. 

when  the  editor  says  "no  thanks” 

What  we  are  especially  interested  in  here,  however,  is  sub- 
ject matter.  What  is  it  that  grips  people’s  hearts  and  makes  them 
eager  to  have  at  least  a vicarious  part  in  your  program?  Presuming 
a technically  excellent  negative,  editors  considering  pictures  re- 
ceived from  the  overseas  field  are  apt  to  make  one  of  two  general 
complaints: 


the  faraway  look 

€/ 

In  the  first  place,  most  pictures  from  the  field  are  taken  at 
too  great  a distance  from  the  subject.  If  it  is  otherwise  an  interest- 
ing picture,  we  have  a feeling  that  we  would  like  to  walk  up  closer 
and  see  what  is  really  going  on.  Get  your  main  figures  up  close— 
don’t  be  afraid  they’ll  block  out  the  background. 

too  few  or  too  many  people 

The  second  general  complaint  is  that  most  pictures  either  con- 
tain no  people  at  all,  or  far  too  many.  It  is  almost  never  that  an 
editor  shows  interest  in  a picture  of  a building  or  a scene  without 
a person  in  it.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  a person  in  a picture  acts 
as  a sort  of  yardstick.  It  gives  you  something  by  which  to  judge 
the  dimensions  and  distance  of  the  other  objects  in  the  picture. 

A picture  of  a mission  hospital  or  a chapel  or  school  building 
may  be  very  useful  for  securing  allocations  at  the  board  level,  but 
even  here  it  is  all  the  better  for  having  two  or  three  people  in  it. 
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It  somehow  or  other  those  two  or  three  people  can  put  over  the 
message  of  how  that  building  or  institution  is  helping  to  create 
a firmer  more  Christian  outlook  for  them  or  their  community 
or  their  country,  that  would  approach  the  perfect  picture. 
Christian  workers  cheerfully  carrying  on  their  Christian  program 
in  a tumble-down  building  would  make  a good  picture.  Christ 
working— through  our  mission— in  the  lives  of  people— that’s  the 
story  we  want  to  tell. 

When,  however,  there  are  too  many  people  (the  whole  Sun- 
day school  or  orphanage,  for  instance)  the  person  seeing  the  picture 
fails  to  identify  himself  with  any  individual,  and  the  picture  isn’t 
much  more  moving  than  another  statistic. 

"just  what  we  want” 

1 suppose  the  most  useful  picture  for  telling  the  story  of  the 
Gospel  impact  on  today’s  world,  is  that  of  two  or  three  people 
“doing  something”  closely  connected  with  the  mission  program.  It 
should  be  taken  at  fairly  close  range  so  that  it  is  quite  evident 
what  they  are  up  to.  Use  “props”  that  definitely  relate  their 
activities  to  (1)  the  Christian  Church;  (2)  customs  typical  of  their 
own  land.  Mission  buildings  can  show  in  the  background.  A cross, 
a picture  of  Christ,  a Sunday  school  banner  or  some  other  Christian 
symbol  is  desirable. 

watch  for  ’’holes” 

Arrange  your  people  in  pleasing  groups.  Editors  don’t  like 
a “hole”  in  the  middle  of  a picture. 

In  photographing  dark-skinned  people,  pose  them  before  a 
plain  light  background,  or  silhouette  them  against  the  sky.  Foliage 
and  patterned  walls  are  poor  backgrounds  for  any  face. 

Remember  these  are  not  just  nice  “snaps”  to  please  your 
friends,  but  serious  evangelical  and  propaganda  material.  I wish 
we  could  eliminate  use  of  that  word  “snaps”.  It  connotes  something 
quick,  easy,  and  relatively  unimportant.  Study  the  photography 
in  the  best-illustrated  magazines  you  are  getting  from  home.  These 
represent  the  technical  standards  which  we  must  meet. 

native  churchmanship  in  action 

Indicative  of  useful  pictures  might  be:  (1)  two  or  three 

young  people  placing  the  cross  on  the  altar  and  distributing 
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hymnals,  etc.,  for  a chapel  service;  (2)  a young  boy  acting  as  a 
deacon,  taking  the  offering  at  a youth  service;  (3)  a mission  leader 
pointing  out  to  one  or  two  native  staff  or  students  a blueprint  of 
a new  building  for  their  mission  school  dormitory;  (4)  a medical 
doctor  or  nurse  helping  a very  poor  patient;  (5)  a Christian  wed- 
ding ceremony  at  a church;  (6)  a farmer  examining  an  exhibit  of 
an  agriculural  school  demonstration.  These  and  many  similar 
pictures  can  be  satisfactorily  “staged”  and  would  be  most  useful. 
Picturesque  costumes,  of  course,  always  help.  Take  some  pictures 
showing  missionary  personnel  at  work;  others  with  only  native 
personnel.  Both  kinds  are  useful— for  different  approaches. 


Then  there  is  the  picture  that  aims  to  show  mission  property 
and  equipment  in  actual  use:  two  or  three  students  and  a mis- 
sionary teacher  in  a laboratory  classroom;  an  operation  taking  place 
in  the  theater  of  the  mission  hospital;  young  people  coming  from 
different  directions  to  the  college  chapel;  a junior  class  making  a 
biblical  mural  in  their  Sunday  school  room;  young  people  engaged 
in  a social  service  program  in  a typical  village  working  out  of  a 
mobile  unit;  two  or  three  girls  from  a women’s  home-making 
class  setting  up  a Christian  home  exhibit  in  the  school's  social  hall; 
young  folks  of  a Christian  hostel  caring  for  their  kitchen  garden; 
students  standing  in  line  at  the  administration  building  to  enroll 
in  a Christian  college;  a parent  enrolling  a small  child  in  a 
Christian  day  nursery. 

There  is  almost  never  room  for  more  than  four  or  five  people 
in  a picture  unless  it  is  one  which  depends  on  numbers  of  people 
for  its  significance,  as  for  instance  a line-up  for  rations  or  the  over- 
crowded school  room  or  the  waiting  room  of  a mission  hospital. 
Aim  at  from  one  to  three  people  unless  more  are  definitely  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  story. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  “stage”  pictures.  A picture  which  is  care- 
fully arranged  to  show  just  how  a certain  event  takes  place,  gives 
the  folks  back  home  a far  truer  picture  than  one  “snapped”  as 
best  you  can  in  the  midst  of  activities.  The  time  it  takes  to  arrange 
a true-to-fact  picture  is  an  excellent  investment.  In  many  countries 


true-to-fact  pictures 
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where  the  noonday  rest  is  the  custom,  and  activities  do  not  get  under 
way  until  “the  cool  of  the  day,”  it  is  especially  necessary  to  set  up 
the  pictures  and  take  them  while  the  sun  is  still  good. 

lake  the  picture  before  it  happens 

Everyone  likes  pictures  of  special  events,  and  usually  the 
principals  will  pose  in  advance.  If  later  the  light  remains  good 
and  you  have  clear  weather,  you  can  still  “snap”  the  event  itself. 
But  if  you  know  you  have  one  good  picture  that  “will  do  in  case,” 
you  can  relax,  no  matter  what  happens.  In  taking  such  pictures, 
however,  be  sure  to  make  your  celebrities— or  whoever— act  their 
parts  and  show  an  interest  in  what  is  presumably  going  on,  and  in 
each  other.  Celebrities  are  sometimes  worse  than  children  about 
“mugging  the  camera.”  Let  them  show  each  other  official  docu- 
ments, examine  an  exhibit,  turn  a spadeful  of  earth,  or  light 
a symbolic  lamp;  but  don't  take  a picture  until  they  are  all  con- 
centrating on  something  beside  you  and  the  camera. 

caster  in  august 

Special  days  in  the  Christian  calendar  always  yield  good 
pictures.  For  these,  too,  it  is  a mistake  to  depend  on  taking  the 
pictures  on  the  actual  occasion.  Set  aside,  rather,  a day  when  you 
can  reasonably  depend  on  good  weather,  even  if  it’s  in  the  middle 
of  August.  Get  out  the  decorations  and  costumes  and  what-not 
that  yon  used  at  Easter  time  or  that  you  intend  to  use  at  Christmas. 
Something  approaching  what  you  did  at  Easter  can  be  re-enacted 
and  what  you  contemplate  doing  for  Christmas  can  be  anticipated. 
Be  sure  everything  in  the  picture  is  in  keeping  with  the  season,  but 
don't  worry  over  having  every  detail  exactly  as  it  was  or  will  be. 
Minor  changes  in  personnel,  for  instance,  make  no  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  picture.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to  take  one  picture 
with  everybody  in  it  for  the  record,  and  to  satisfy  everybody’s  ego. 
Then  select  a few  of  the  most  co-operative  camera  subjects  for 
the  remaining  pictures  and  get  down  to  serious  business. 

problem  child  or  model  boy 

Incidentally,  you  may  well  find  the  most  co-operative  camera 
subject  is  neither  the  one  with  the  best  academic  or  religious  record, 
or  with  the  most  acceptable  connections,  but  a youngster  whose  flair 
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for  the  dramatic  has  made  him  a “problem.”  Helping  you  take 
pictures  may  actually  prove  just  what  he  needs  to  help  him  find 
himself. 

A series  of  pictures  of  some  one  — or  two  — persons  showing 
various  phases  of  mission  life  and  activities  is  most  useful  and  en- 
lightening. A certain  number  of  “old”  and  “new”  contrast  pictures 
are  useful:  e.g.  traditional  and  mission-learned  methods  of  farming, 
homemaking,  nursing. 


indoors -outdoors 

Unless  you  have  proper  flash  equipment,  don’t  try  to  take 
pictures  inside  but  move  your  apparatus  or  furniture  out  where  you 
can  get  light.  If  you  set  your  stage  on  smooth  ground  (perhaps 
covering  it  with  a rug  or  mat)  beside  an  expanse  of  plain  wall, 
you  can  get  the  same  effect  as  you  would  indoors.  Sometimes  a 
screen  can  be  used  to  block  off  telltale  out-of-doors  features. 

outdoors  - indoors 

Where  the  contrast  between  the  areas  of  light  and  shade  is 
very  great  ( as  in  the  tropics),  there  is  a simple  way  of  lighting  up 
the  shadows  (as  on  a face)  that  will  pay  real  dividends.  It  is  to 
cover  a 16"  x 20",  or  larger,  piece  of  cardbaord  or  other  handy 
surface  with  tinfoil  and  use  it  to  reflect  sunlight  on  the  over-shaded 
portion  of  the  picture.  If  this  is  too  much  reflection,  use  a flat 
white  surface  or  even  a white  cloth.  With  a tinfoil-covered  re- 
flector, light  can  even  be  “piped  in”  to  a room  through  an  open 
window  and  either  thrown  directlv  on  the  subject  or  thrown  on 
a white  screen,  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  the  light  on  the  subject. 
(Color  movies  have  been  made  indoors  this  way!) 

watch  out  for  your  shadow 

Try  to  get  the  picture,  especially  the  faces,  either  all  in  the 
light  or  all  in  the  semi-shade.  In  hot  countries  people  have  a habit 
of  backing  into  doorways  or  under  the  eaves  of  houses  so  that 
the  tops  of  their  heads  and  faces  are  in  the  shade  and  the  lower 
parts  in  the  sun,  thus  spoiling  the  picture.  It  is  difficult  but  essen- 
tial to  coax  them  out  into  the  open.  Especially  in  countries  where 
shadows  are  deep,  one  should  watch  also  the  pattern  which  shadows 
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of  foliage  or  other  objects  may  make  on  faces.  I have  an  Egyptian 
picture  that  would  be  a “honey”  if  the  camel  didn't  have  the 
shadow  of  a telephone  pole  branded  on  his  side.  Look  out  for 
your  own  shadow  too;  especially  in  pictures  taken  in  the  late 
afternoon.  The  shadow  problem  is  one  important  reason  for 
taking  your  pictures  earlier  in  the  day. 


horrors! 

“Horror”  pictures  are  seldom  usable  for  publicity  or  promotion, 
and  ones  which  are  entirely  “sweetness  and  light”  are  not  fund 
raisers.  Show  people  helping  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Make  the  picture  tell  how  Christian  influence  has  given  them 
spiritual  strength  and  technical  training  to  rise  above  their  environ- 
ment. Sometimes  “before”  and  “after”  pictures  are  possible.  Choose 
people  for  models  whom  it  would  seem  both  a pleasure  and  a 
good  investment  to  help— people  for  whom  we'd  be  proud  to  give 
up  some  of  our  own  personal  comforts— people  the  thought  of 
whose  future  will  induce  us  to  write  a nice  check  for  our  mission 
board. 


how  YOll  do  the  same  things  WE  do 

Certain  programs  of  the  Christian  Church  are  known  around 
the  world,  and  how  folks  participate  in  every  country  is  interesting 
to  people  in  other  countries.  Try  composing  first-class  pictures  of 
worship  services,  of  counselling,  of  Christian  home  activities,  of 
women’s  conferences,  of  youth  programs,  of  Bible  study,  of  women’s 
work  in  the  church,  of  church  dinners,  of  radio  broadcasting  from 
the  church  or  church  station,  of  the  open  air  showing  of  moving 
pictures,  the  giving  of  Biblical  plays,  use  of  sound  trucks,  odd 
means  of  transportation  to  church  or  Sunday  school,  sick  visitation, 
Christian  literature  exhibits  or  literacy  classes,  novel  ways  of  prac- 
tising stewardship,  “Good  Samaritan”  activities.  All  these  phases 
of  church  life  (plus  the  flavor  of  your  own  locality)  will  make  good 
and  needed  pictures. 


birth,  birthdays  and  rebirth 

Editors  always  seem  to  like  pictures  of  the  first  example  of  any 
activity— the  first  time  your  radio  station  goes  on  the  air;  the  first 
time  women  have  officially  taken  some  specific  part  in  a church 
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service;  the  first  ecumenical  gathering  in  your  community  in  which 
many  churches  participate,  will  make  news  photos.  Editors  like 
superlatives— the  oldest  Christian  giving  a few  words  of  wisdom  to 
some  children;  the  largest  family  present  at  a Christian  conference; 
the  youngest  tithers  in  your  mission  congregation;— these  would 
all  be  interesting.  Editors  also  like  anniversaries  and  centennials; 
they  like  church  co-operation  on  state  occasions,  and,  vice  versa, 
pictures  of  some  significant  act  on  the  part  of  the  government 
officials,  showing  their  approval  of  church  and  mission  activities. 
They  like  pictures  of  people  who  have  definitely  changed  from  one 
way  of  life  to  another,  showing  them  engaged  in  some  activity 
which  symbolizes  their  present  Christian  conviction.  They  like 
pictures  of  people  making  a stand,  especially  if  at  some  real  risk 
to  their  own  safety,  for  their  Christian  conviction. 


captions 

The  caption  on  a picture  is  almost  as  important  as  the  picture 
itself.  For  every  picture  be  sure  to  give  the  news  essentials  of 
“what?  where?  when?  why?”  and  list  the  names  of  the  people  in 
the  picture  (left  to  right)  giving  their  initials  and  correct  titles. 
Indicate  date  the  picture  was  taken.  Print  or  type  your  captions; 
there  is  no  way  of  checking  handwriting  from  a distance.  If  you 
send  films,  include  the  list  of  captions,  numbered  to  correspond 
to  the  films,  with  the  film  itself.  If  you  send  prints,  paste  the 
caption  flat  on  the  back  of  the  print.  If  you  write  a really  long 
caption  (please  do!)  pointing  out  a lot  of  interesting  details  or 
giving  a lot  of  interesting  background,  you  will  want  to  attach  this 
to  the  picture,  but  still  paste  the  basic  identification  on  the  back 
of  the  print  itself. 


a picture  project  for  everybody 

Actually,  taking  pictures  can  be  made  a very  intriguing  project 
for  the  members  of  a Christian  institution.  It  is  a splendid  way  of 
focusing  in  their  minds  just  what  is  significant  about  the  whole 
program,  of  what  activities  one  can  be  proud,  and  which  ones 
need  strengthening  before  it  is  wise  to  record  them  with  the  camera. 

One  teachers’  training  college  set  aside  a full  day  to  be  devoted 
to  picture  taking.  They  prepared  for  this  well  in  advance,  assigning 
the  preparation  to  various  committees  of  students  working  with 


faculty  advisers.  These  committees  listed  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  significant  activities  of  both  the  teachers’  training  college 
and  the  practice  school.  Then  the  journalism  class  made  a list 
of  activities  which  they  considered  would  be  the  most  newsworthy 
pictures,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  was  a Christian  institution 
and  that  the  Christian  significance  was  one  of  the  most  importan; 
things  to  consider.  Another  group  made  out  a schedule  for  the 
various  classes  and  activities  so  that  each  would  be  ready  to  be 
photographed  at  a given  time.  Then  each  of  these  groups  chose 
its  own  representatives  and  decided  what  kind  of  a picture  it 
thought  would  best  represent  it. 

They  allowed  plenty  of  time  for  the  photographer  to  set  up 
a good  picture  of  which  they  would  be  proud.  One  semi-professional 
photographer  was  given  the  right  of  way,  but  members  of  the 
college  and  the  school  who  were  especially  interested  in  photo- 
graphy, brought  their  cameras  along  and  were  also  permitted  to 
take  pictures.  Heads  of  the  school  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  extra-curricular  activities  in  which  the  students  had 
participated  during  the  year,  and  the  fine  pictures  which  they  were 
able  to  send  to  their  supporting  bodies  should  yield  excellent 
returns. 
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With  all  the  new  techniques  in  the  world,  the  written  (or 
printed)  word  still  remains  the  “old  faithful’’  way  of  letting 
others  know  about  your  work. 

tell  what’s  on  jour  heart 

Some  areas  have  “mission  reporters”  who  are  supposed  to 
send  home  news  of  official  happenings.  But  every  church  or  mission 
worker  has  things  that  need  telling  which  he  or  she  alone  can 
tell.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  them  in  literary  style,  for  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  permit  those  at  the  home  base  to  rewrite  material, 
putting  it  in  technical  shape  for  the  specific  channels  through 
which  it  may  be  useful.  Put  your  heart  and  your  experience  into  it 
—those  the  home  base  folks  can’t  supply. 


get  it  to  the  right  person 

Each  organization  has  its  own  system  of  clearance  between 
departments.  A good  plan  is  to  send  copies  to  both  the  administra- 
tive (or  service)  and  to  the  publicity  (or  promotion)  departments 
of  the  organization  to  which  you  are  responsible.  Indicate  on  each 
copy  that  you  have  also  sent  it  to  the  other  office— “COPY  SENT  TO 
PROMOTION”  and  “COPY  SENT  TO  UR.  ”.  If  carbons 

are  not  available,  or  it  is  an  organizational  rule  to  clear  material 
over  a certain  desk,  then  be  sure  to  mark  it:  “TIMELY  MATERIAL 
-PLEASE  SHARE  AT  ONCE  WITH  NEWS  EDITORS”  (or 
whoever  the  proper  person  may  be.)  If  the  material  is  primarily 
for  publication,  and  the  rules  permit,  send  it  first  to  the  news 
editor  and  let  him  pass  it  on. 

What  are  some  of  the  written  documents  you  are  likely  to  be 
sending  home? 


that  weighty  report 

1.  First,  there  is  that  weighty  problem  of  the  annual  (or 
semi-annual)  report.  This  is  your  chance  to  be  institutional  and 
statistical,  and  to  append  all  manner  of  supporting  material  such 
as  government  publications  about  the  country,  copies  of  public 
health  or  education  laws,  labor  statistics.  It  will  be  very  valuable 
if  you  will  write,  preferably  on  the  document  itself,  any  warning 
appraisal  as  to  probable  bias  in  compilation.  Also  be  sure  to  point 
up  the  significance  of  any  such  documents  to  the  church  program, 
since  the  connection  may  not  be  apparent  at  this  distance.  It  is 
amazing  how  uninformed  some  of  us  here  at  home  are  about  things 
that  may  be  obvious  to  you.  Such  up-to-date  factual  background 
material  is  most  valuable  to  have  in  our  files  when  we  begin 
writing  specific  assignments. 

We  might  include  here  “letters  to  supporters.”  These  will 
vary  with  each  person’s  own  relationships  with  his  or  her  home 
base. 

Sometimes  you  may  be  sending  home  confidential  reports.  In 
order  to  avoid  confusion  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  label  everything 
either  “MAY  BE  USED  FREELY”  or  “CONFIDENTIAL— NOT 
FOR  PUBLICATION.” 
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official  nows 


2.  We  need,  too,  to  be  kept  informed  about  changes  in  mission 
personnel,  new  assignments  of  work,  co-operation  with  boards  other 
than  your  own,  or  joint  undertakings  through  national  church  or 
council  offices.  Where  there  is  one  person  especially  designated  as 
“mission  reporter”  this  will  be  his  task. 

exciting  events  are  good  excuses 

3.  Special  events— the  opening  of  a new  radio  station,  the 
first  trip  of  the  mobile  medical  unit,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  college— are  interesting  news  items.  But  more  than  this,  they 
are  “news-hooks”  on  which  to  hang  stories  showing  the  full  scope 
of  audio-visual,  medical  or  educational  work  in  your  area. 

Your  radio  station  opening  gives  you  a chance  to  tell  us  about 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  the  degree  of  literacy,  what  kinds  of 
people  are  reached  by  radio  that  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 
You  can  tell  about  new  radio  techniques  you  have  worked  out  to 
get  the  Gospel  message  to  your  people,  or  report  the  testimony  of 
persons  whom  it  has  helped  find  Christ.  Perhaps  there  is  a story  of 
a scoffing  government  official  whose  assignment  to  monitor  the 
program  ended  in  the  amazed  respect  and  co-operation  of  govern- 
ment officials,  making  it  possible  to  carry  on  more  effectively  the 
church  or  mission  program. 

The  medical  unit  event  gives  you  a chance  to  tell  something 
of  the  general  health  conditions  against  which  the  Christian 
hospital  works,  the  adequacy  of  government  or  private  medical 
methods,  stories  of  early  missionaries  overcoming  superstition  or 
antagonism,  present  handicaps  and  how  they  are  being  overcome, 
how  the  social  service  program  ties  in  with  the  medical  work,  and 
how  such  demonstrations  of  Christian  concern  open  the  way  for 
Christian  evangelism  and  a better  way  of  life. 

The  college  anniversary  calls  for  comment  concerning  the 
beginnings  of  the  college,  the  degree  of  literacy  at  that  time,  what 
progress  had  been  made,  what  effect  education  has  had  on  the 
status  of  women  and  other  social  problems,  what  the  government 
attitude  toward  Christian  education  is,  what  opposition  is  en- 
countered from  leaders  of  other  religions,  trends  of  interest  on  the 
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part  of  the  student  body,  attitude  of  non-Christians  in  the  student 
body,  student  customs  which  are  interestingly  similar  or  interest- 
ingly different  from  those  of  students  in  the  United  States,  stories 
of  students  who  have  been  trained  for  important  service  in  church 
or  government,  names  of  students  who  are  now  finishing  their 
education  abroad,  participation  of  the  college  or  college  faculty 
in  municipal,  national  or  international  affairs,  welfare  programs, 
labor  movements,  cultural  achievements,  and  all  the  ways  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  educational  program  is  mediated 
through  many  channels  to  raise  the  material  standards  and  spiritual 
sights  of  the  people. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a check  list  and  surely  not  all  the 
suggestions  would  apply  in  any  country,  even  given  the  exact 
events  we  have  chosen.  We  have  merely  been  trying  to  demonstrate 
something  of  the  scope  of  important  information  that  can  be  related 
to  a single  event.  The  event  gives  the  other  information  the  “news 
peg”  we  need  to  get  the  story  into  a daily  or  weekly  paper  (it 
you  get  it  to  us  fast)  and  the  related  material  enables  us  to  build 
it  up  to  something  important  enough  to  demand  space  even  in  our 
crowded  American  press. 

“Firsts”  or  other  superlatives,  days  in  the  church  calendar,  par- 
ticipation in  world-wide  church  programs,  interdenominational 
activities,  co-operation  with  national  programs  or  vice  versa,  recog- 
nition by  national  “big  names”  of  mission  achievement  in  some 
area  (agriculture,  industry,  medicine)  touching  the  national  life — 
these  are  all  grist  for  your  typewriter  or  fountain  pen. 


Perhaps  this  is  the  place  for  a word  about  by-lines  (the  writer’s 
signature.)  Frankly,  it  will  probably  be  easier  to  place  an  article 
about  you  than  one  by  you.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  your 
ability  as  a writer.  It  is  just  being  realistic  about  how  hard  it  is 
to  “slant”  from  a distance  for  publication.  It’s  a problem  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  individual  in  the  field  and  the  one  who 
gets  the  material  at  the  home  base.  If  you  really  want  a by-line, 
or  object  to  editing,  or  have  definite  convictions  as  to  just  what 
you  want  done  with  a manuscript,  that  is  your  privilege.  But  state 
this  very  clearly  on  the  manuscript  and  indicate  also  what’s  to  be 
done  with  it  if  your  idea  doesn’t  work. 
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when  news  is  "hot" 


4.  Where  spot  news  “hot”  enough  to  warrant  a cable  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  you  can  depend  upon  it  that  there  is  a rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  major  wire  news  services  on  hand.  There 
are,  moreover,  wire  services  which  specialize  on  religious  news, 
with  representatives  in  most  countries.  It  is  well  to  find  out  rvho 
these  persons  are  and  how  you  can  co-operate  with  them  to  your 
mutual  advantage.  They  will  usually  be  in  the  main  cities.  Church 
people  who  are  stationed  in  outlying  communities  or  who  do  a 
good  deal  of  itineration,  may  frequently  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  provide  a good  tip  to  these  representatives.  And  if  you 
have  an  occasional  church  spot  story  that  is  real  news  they  will 
be  anxious  to  get  it  and  put  it  on  the  wire.  Get  acquainted  with 
them  and  find  out  how  you  can  help  each  other.  You  will  find, 
however,  that  the  wire  service  representative  is  the  most  time- 
conscious of  all  living  creatures.  He  is  reported  to  expect  news 
of  earthquakes  before  they  start  rumbling. 

Next  to  godliness  on  the  journalist’s  scale  of  virtues  comes  not 
cleanliness  but  timeliness.  And  nothing  from  the  editor’s  point  of 
view  is  as  dead  as  something  that  happened  “a  few  days— or  weeks 
—ago.”  We  would  be  offered  use  of  the  channels  of  the  daily  and 
weekly— and  even  monthly— secular  press  far  more,  if  we  would 
consistently  report  events  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If  you 
know  an  important  event  is  likely  to  take  place , send  home  the 
“tip,”  together  with  background  material  and  comment,  well  in 
advance  of  the  occasion.  Write  the  whole  story  as  you  are  reasonably 
sure  it  will  be  and  mark  it  “hold  for  release.”  Then  when  the  event 
itself  really  happens,  it  can  be  reported  by  airmail  or  cable  or 
through  one  of  the  wire  services,  and  the  ftdl  story  will  he  ready  to 
“roll.”  Never  wait  to  work  up  an  article  about  spot  news  events. 
Just  give  the  facts— by  wire  or  today’s  airmail. 


human  interest 


5.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  all  important  matter  of 
human  interest  (either  by  itself  or  related  to  some  of  the  forms 
mentioned  above.) 
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Most  everything  that  has  been  said  about  the  kind  of  pictures 
which  are  most  useful,  could  be  repeated  here  about  written 
materials.  Applied  to  writing,  these  suggestions  might  evolve  into 
such  directives  as: 


specific 

Be  specific.  Don’t  try  to  tell  all  about  everything  each  lime 
(like  the  young  minister  preaching  his  first  sermon.)  Pick  one 
interesting  event  or  activity— something  novel,  colorful,  and  above 
all,  meaningful  in  the  church  program,  and  tell  about  that. 

close-up 

Give  a close-up  of  one  person,  instead  of  telling  about  “people” 
in  general.  Relate  your  whole  story  to  him  or  her.  We  can  evaluate 
a program  much  better  as  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  experience 
of  one  person  whose  life  has  been  deeply  changed  by  contact  with 
the  project  you  are  describing. 


human 


Tell  your  story  against  the  background  of  the  church  institu- 
tion, but  make  the  institution  incidental  to  the  human  life  affected 
by  it.  As  in  pictures,  symbols  are  helpful— the  distribution  of  Scrip- 
tures, the  gift  of  clothing  or  food,  the  sick  child  restored  to  health, 
the  aged  man  fitted  with  eyeglasses.  And  against  the  background  of 
the  institutional  program,  and  the  symbols  of  material  help,  give 
us  the  story  of  a person  (a  person  like  ourselves  yet  with  engagingly 
different  home  and  costume  and  customs.)  Show  us  that  person 
finding  his  God  through  the  program  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
support.  That  is  the  ideal  story,  whether  in  pictures  or  words. 

new  eves  and  wise  heads 

One  wise  church  editor  urges  every  new  missionary  to  send 
home  a graphic  account  of  “First  Impressions”  within  a month 
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after  reaching  his  assigned  field.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  lived 
in  a country  for  a long  time  to  become  so  used  to  it  that  they  for- 
get how  new  and  fascinating  it  all  is  to  their  friends  back  home. 
But  we  need,  also,  the  voice  of  these  older  experienced  missionaries 
who  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  field  to  know  the  facts  and  how 
to  interpret  them  accurately.  A newcomer  and  a “seasoned’'  mission- 
ary might  collaborate  with  excellent  results. 


true-to-life 


Many  of  the  suggestions  for  individual  pictures  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  will  suggest  parallels  so  obvious  that  there  is  little 
profit  in  belaboring  the  idea. 

It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  just  one  of  these  parallels.  It 
is  desirable  that  a story  (as  a picture)  be  true  to  life  in  preference 
to  having  exact  historical— or  might  one  say  mechanical— accuracy. 
Some  church  workers,  with  a commendable  zeal  for  truth,  strive  for 
such  exactness  of  detail  that  the  real  point  of  the  story— its  esse?itial 
truth— is  lost.  If  a child  has  a name  or  some  characteristic  not 
typical  of  his  people,  and  you  tell  us  about  the  child,  mentioning 
that  characteristic,  and  call  the  child  by  his  proper  name,  we  will 
form  the  picture  of  the  people  of  the  locality  in  those  terms,  and 
this  will  not  be  a true  picture  at  all.  It  is  more  honest  to  substitute 
typical  details  for  atypical  ones  when  they  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  story. 


biblical  precept 

Similarly,  most  church  people  with  whom  I have  discussed  the 
matter  agree  that  it  is  quite  permissible  to  “telescope”  a number 
of  incidents  into  one  account,  unless  problems  of  historic  accuracy 
really  are  involved. 

Most  of  you  have  so  much  to  tell  and  it  is  so  important  for 
us  in  America  to  hear  it,  that  one  can  only  strive  for  something  of 
Biblical  brevity  and  concreteness.  The  ancient  stories  of  the  Penta- 
teuch or  the  records  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  give  wonderful  jour- 
nalistic as  well  as  ethical  precept! 
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Christian  impact 

Whether  what  you  send  is  pure  local  color  or  a “documentary” 
presentation,  and  whether  you  say  it  with  words  or  pictures,  to 
show  Christian  impact  on  human  lives  and  the  further  possibilities 
for  strengthening  that  impact  is  the  raison  d’etre  for  everything 
you  send  from  the  field,  for  the  enlightenment,  edification  and 
evangelization  of  the  folks  back  home. 
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